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Increased Funds For The House of Representatives approved on May 15 
Exchange To Be Urged the appropriation bill for the Departments of 


State and Justice without changing the amount 
recommended for the Department. of State's International Educational Exchange Program. 
As reported previously, (See this Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 16) the total of $20.8 
million includes. $6.7 million which must be used to. buy foreign currencies. The 
State Department had recommended that only $5.7 million should be used for this 
purpose, permitting an additional $1 million to be used for necessary expenses in 
this country. 

For reasons previously explained, (See this Bulletin, Vol. VII, Nos. 12 and 
16) the Council's Commission on Education and International Affairs: will offer 
testimony before the Senate Appropriations Committee recommending an increase of 
$10 million above the $20.8 million requested by the Department of State. This 
testimony will be given late this month. Membership of the Senate Subcommittee 
which will consider the State Department Appropriation is as follows: 


Lyndon B. Johnson - D Texas, Chairman Mike Mansfield - D Montana (ex officio) 
Allen J. Ellender, Sr. - D Louisiana Styles Bridges - R New Hampshire 

John L. McClellan - D Arkansas Leverett Saltonstall - R Massachusetts 
Warren G. Magnuson - D Washington Karl E. Mundt - R South Dakota 

Carl Hayden - D Arizona Margaret Chase Smith - R Maine 

Spessard L. Holland - D Florida Everett McKinley Dirksen - R Illinois 
John 0. Pastore - D Rhode Island Bourke B. Hickenlooper - R Iowa 

J. William Fulbright - D Arkansas,(ex officio) (ex officio) 
Testimony Offered President Lewis Webster Jones of Rutgers Uni- 

On Building Loans versity, chairman of the Council's Committee on 


Relationships of Higher Education the Federal 
Government, presented testimony on May 21 in support of the College Housing Loan 
Program before the Subcommittee on Housing of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency. In contrast with last year, the Senate is holding its hearings be- 
fore the hearings on the House subcommittee, which are tentatively scheduled late 
in June. 
A partial text of President Jones’ testimony follows: 


Mr. Chairman, we are asking that the College Housing Loan Program, which has 
operated successfully on its present basis since 1955, be continued without essential 
change. Under this program, as of March 31, 1958, the colleges had completed 
138,000 living units to serve men and women students, student families, and a 
limited number of faculty members. In addition, funds as of that date had been 
reserved for 38,825 more units. While this total of approximately 177,000 living 
units serves less than 6 percent of the current college enrollment in the United 
States, these units represent an essential expansion on 650 campuses to meet the 
rising college enrollments of recent years. This expansion for the most part, we 
are confident, would not have occurred without the College Housing Loan Program. 
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When we consider how the impact of the Space Age has so vastly increased the 
demands upon education in this country during the last year, we realize how 
fortunate it is that the Congress recognized the need for a College Housing Loan 
Porgram as far back as 190, and revised it in 1955 to give us the program in its 
present high degree of effectiveness. It is clear that if the College Housing 
Porgram was a wisely conceived piece of legislation in 190, it is doubly desira- 
ble under today's pressures for a higher quality of education and for facilities 
to serve greater numbers of students. 

Last year the Commissioner of the Community Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency made the following forecast: 

"I would like to point out that the need for student housing, which was 
intensified during fiscal year 1956, has become even more acute during fiscal 
1957, and will continue to mount during fiscal 1958. Moreover, with fiscal 1958 a 
special factor is introduced. The first bumper crop of war births came in 1942. 

In calendar 1960 these children will be 18 years of age. Thereafter in each suc- 

cessive year, another and larger group will reach college age. Since a dormitory 

will be ready for use in 1960 only if the application is filed in fiscal 198, it 

is anticipated that the demand for loans in that year will equal or exceed that in 
either fiseal 1956 or 1957." 

Mr. Chairman, this forecast has proven to be accurate. The demand for these 
loans continues very strong. Reservations of funds in April alone were more than 
$25 million, leaving at the end of April an uncommitted authorization of less than 
$58 million, with two months still to go in this fiscal year. There is the definite 
prospect, therefore, that by the end of June nearly all, or all of the total of 
$925 million presently authorized will have been committed. 

Since there is evidence that the demand for college housing in fiscal 199 
will continue at least at the present rate, and perhaps at a higher rate, the 
American Council recommends that the authorized funds for the College Housing 
Loan Program be increased by $300 million. We note that the Administration has 
sponsored legislation providing an increase of $200 million, and has assumed that 
with a carry-over of $25 million this will mean a total in available funds of 
$225 million. Senator Fulbright has introduced legislation providing an increase 
of $250 million, which with the anticipated $25 million carry-over would mean a 
total in available funds of $275 million. The Council's recommendation of an in- 

- grease of $300 million, which-is $100 million more than the Administration's pro- 
posal and $50 million more than Senator Fulbright's proposal, is based upon three 
factors: (1) our conviction that the need and the demand for College Loans will 
continue to be strong; (2) the likelihood that the assumed $25 million carry-over 
which has been anticipated will be sharply reduced, and (3) our recommendation that 
$50 million be added to the $100 million originally provided in 1955 for student 
dining facilities, infirmaries and other health facilities, which is now virtually 
expended. 

In explanation of this third point, Mr. Chairman, the members of our committee 
are agreed that there is a continuing and critical need for dining and health 
facilities in the colleges. A mistaken assumption in some quarters has led to a 
recommendation that these facilities be eliminated from the program. We understand 
that. other groups, including the Association of College Unions, are making strong 
presentations to your Committee on the essential need for dining, health and other 
service facilities. Since it is expected that the original $100 million ceiling on 
funds for this purpose will have been reached by June 30 of this year, and since 
failure to raise the ceiling would mean an end to this essential part of the Col- 
lege Housing Program, we urge the Committee to provide $50 million in funds for 
this purpose by lifting the ceiling of $100 million to $150 million. 

It is important for us to note that the continued success of the College 
Housing Loan Program is heavily dependent upon the maintenance of the present 
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interest rate formula, adopted in 1955. We are concerned that the Administration 
Bill, for the third straight year, proposed a new interest rate formula, which 
would have the effect of raising the interest cost to the colleges substantially. 
The rate increase would be approximately 3/8 of one percent. Such a change, we 
are convinced, would have the most serious implications for the College Housing 
Program. You may recall that in the Council's testimony last year we cited the 
findings of the report, "Financing of College and University Permanent Student 
Housing,” which had been prepared for the American Council by Dean Arthur M. 
Weimer, of the School of Business, Indiana University, and by his colleague, 
Professor John D. Long. The Weimer Report showed what happened when the College 
Housing interest rate was reduced, effective August 1955, from % percent to 2 3/4 
percent by adoption of the present formula. In the year prior to this reduction, 
when the rate was still 3t percent, there were only 126 applications for loans 
totaling $98,655,000. In the year after the reduction to 2 3/4 percent there were 
402 applications for loans totaling $429,709,000. It seems reasonable to assume 
that if the reduction of 1/2 of one percent brought such a rapid rise in demand 
for College Housing Loans in 195, an increase at this time of 3/8 of one percent 
might bring a comparable drop in applications. The Weimer Report gives substance 
to this assumption by showing (Table VIII-1) that if the interest rate under the 
College Housing Loan Program were increased to as much as 34 percent, 68 percent 
of the colleges questioned thought it would be necessary to withdraw their ap- 
plications for funds. It is reasonably clear, then, on the basis of what has 
happened in the past and on what college officials say about their ability to 

pay in the future, that the effect of the proposed increase in interest rate 
would be to block much of the planned expansion of the colleges to meet the 
student needs which were so well described by the Housing official quoted, and 
which are admitted on every side. 

The primary basis of the demand for a change in the College Housing interest 
rate is contained in the charge that the present interest rate formula involves a 
"subsidy." The present formula, based on the average rate of interest on all 
government securities, plus 1/4 of one percent for administration, was adopted 
by the Congress in 1955 as fair and equitable. We submit that clearly this form- 
ula provides no more subsidy in 1958 than it did in 1955. 

One of the arguments previously offered before the Congress, but rejected, 
is that since the College Loans are for 40 years, their interest rate should be 
based on the average of government loans extending 15 years or more. This argu- 
ment suffers from serious over-simplification. When the Treasury floats a long- 
term bond issue, the entire loan comes due at the maturity date. College Housing 
Loans are of a different type, resembling mortgages, in that portions of the 
principal are repaid at regular intervals before the final maturity date. In 
effect, therefore, these loans are combinations of loans of varying terms, some 
quite short. Hence there is strong logical justification for the present formula, 
which ties the interest rate to the average rate for all interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States, short and long. 

The demand for a higher charge against the colleges has become more insistent 
with the general rise in interest rates since 1955. It is our position, however, 
that a temporary rise or fall in the general interest rate does nothing to des- 
troy the validity of the present interest rate formula, as can be demonstrated. 

Under the current formula the College Program started out in 1955 with a 
rate of 2.75 percent (2.50 plus .25) which was the minimum rate, or in effect a 
floor rate. Actually, however, if the rate had been based on calculation of the 
average rates of all government securities at that time, it would have been only 
2.601 percent (2.351 plus .25). Thus the colleges in 1955 were in fact paying 
an interest rate to the government which afforded the government a small profit. 
If in 1956 and 1957 the general level of interest rates instead of going up had 
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gone down, then the government profit from the College Loans would have increased, 
and I do not believe the colleges would have complained. As it happens, however, 

general interest rates went. up, with the result that the average rate paid by the 

government campe up to the floor rate of 2.75 being paid by the colleges and con- 

tinued to rise. Under the formula now in use the college rate was adjusted to the 
rising average government. rate last July, and was set at 3 percent which was only 

fair, and the colleges did not complain. 

If on July 1 of this year the average government rate shows a further increase, 
or a decrease, the college rate will again be adjusted, and without complaint, for 
the formula is a fair reflection of what the Government is paying for its funds. 
Certainly there is a temporary advantage to the colleges during a period when the 
interest rates on current Government. borrowings have been rapidly rising. But let 
it be remembered that if the interest rate trend since 1955 had been downward-- 
and there has been a substantial decline in recent months--the colleges would have 
been paying at a rate yielding an increasing profit to the government. In such an 
event it is doubtful that any government official today would be insisting on a 
change in the formula. Full consideration of these facts, we believe, demonstrates 
that the formula adopted in 1955 is quite as good today as it was then and that it 
should be retained, 

We have noted also, Mr. Chairman, that the Administration proposes to amend 
Section 401 (a) of the Housing Act of 1950 under which no loan shall be made 
"Unless the educational institution shows that it is unable to secure the necessary 
funds for such construction from other sources upon terms and conditions equally 
as favorable as the terms and conditions applicable to loans under this title. 
The Administration bill would permit the Housing Administrator to withhold a loan 
if private financing is available "on terms and conditions which he considers 
reasonable.” It is our feeling that the new wording would tend to move the making 
of a decision on whether to grant a college loan out from the realm of clear and 
legal determination into the realm of personal judgment and possible bias. Under 
this proposal, a Federal loan might be refused even if the offer from a private 
lending source were at a rate much higher than the Federal interest rate. We 
recommend, therefore, that the present language, including the key phrase, "equally 
as favorable," be retained in the bill. 

Sections 505 through 509 of the Administration Bill present a new program of 
Federal guaranties of taxable bonds of educational institutions to aid in financing 
housing and other educational facilities. This is designed primarily to help the 
private institutions, since the income from bonds of public institutions is generally 
exempt from Federal taxation. After inquiry, the Council's Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government discovered that few institu- 
tions believed this proposal would be of benefit. The Committee therefore decided 
not to endorse the proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, we submit that Federal funds going into the College Housing 
Program are a prime investment in the future of the nation. The plan is building 
the dormitories for our young men and women who will hold the positions of trust 
tomorrow, yet it costs the taxpayer nothing. We urge the Congress to maintain the 
present program with its equitable interest rate formula, and to authorize the 
additional funds necessary to keep this excellent program in effective operation. 

The use of Federal loans for the financing of academic buildings has been 
suggested from several sources, and we understand several bills designed to provide 
this additional program are before your Committee. The Council's Committee is on 
record as approving the policy of Federal loans for academic facilities, but also 2 
strongly recommending that any such program be kept separate from the College 
Housing Loan Program. It is our understanding that this is one of the prime 
objectives of S. 3713, introduced by Senator Clark and 15 other Senators, which 
adds to the basic housing bill an entirely new section entitled, "Loans for Class- 
room Buildings and Other Academic Facilities." This bill, which has companion 
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legislation in H. R. 12327, introduced by Representative Addonizio, would provide 
$250 million for loans for academic facilities, on essentially the same basis as 
College Housing Loans. We wish to testify that with the prospect of a doubled 
college enrollment by 1970, there is serious need for this type of assistance. 
With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to offer for inclusion in the 
record an excerpt from previous testimony on this point presented for the Council 
by Dr. J. B. Culpepper, of Tallahassee, executive director of the Board of Control 
for Florida State Institutions o? Higher Learning. (Note: For the text of this 


statement, see this Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 8.) 


Further testimony in support of the College Housing Program was presented 
at the same time by the Rev. Edward B. Bunn, S.J., president, Georgetown University, 
speaking for the Association of American Colleges; by President John T. Caldwell, 
University of Arkansas, speaking for the American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, and the State Universities Association; and by Vice- 
President David W. Mullins, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, speaking for the Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education, NEA. The latter two witnesses testified in favor 
of an additional $325 million, which is $25 million above the Council's request. 
They explained that this was necessary since the $25 million carryover from the 
1958 fiscal year, which had been predicted by the Administration, seems likely to 
be expended by July 1. President Caldwell said the Land-Grant Colleges are in- 
clined to favor the Clark Bill (Ss. 3713), while the State Universities Association 
prefers to study its implications further before reaching a decision. 


operate as a "clearing house" for colleges desiring 
additional freshmen in September 1958. This is a project of the Association of 
American Colleges. It will open June 1 at Glenbrook High School in Northbrook, 
Illinois, and will provide opportunity for high school graduates who have not 
obtained admission to college to file credentials for the inspection of colleges 
seeking additional students. 

Although college enrollments have reached a new peak and many colleges are 
overcrowded, others are not operating at full capacity. A survey last autumn 
revealed that mid-western colleges and universities could have enrolled nearly 
10,000 additional well-prepared students in September 1957. Unfilled freshman 
classes are often the result of multiple applications. 

The typical high school senior applies for admission to three colleges. If 
admission is granted by all three, one will enroll the student and the other two 
will have a place to fill. Multiply this operation by several thousand applicants 
and the colleges find themselves in September not enrolling many applicants ac- 
cepted in the spring. At the same time many high school graduates are finding 
themselves unable to gain admission to colleges of their choice because the col- 
leges have accepted all the candidates they can enroll. 

This "clearing house” will bring together during the summer the applicant 
trying to find a college and the college with places for freshmen. 

The College Admission Center will operate as follows: 

1. Qualified high school graduates not accepted by a college may request 
registration forms after June 1. Requests should be addressed to the 
College Admissions Center, Glenbrook High School, Northbrook, Illinois. 
A registration fee of $10 will be charged. 

2. The Director of Admissions of any accredited college may, by appoint- 
ment, examine any registrations on file and select students to be in- 


College Admission A college Admissiom Center has been organized by the 
Center Established Association of College Admissions Counselors to 
vited to apply for admission to his college. 
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3. After a registrant has accepted an invitation to apply for admission to 
@ college and has been accepted by that college, his name will be re- 
moved from the active files of the Center. 
The Center will be operated under the direction of Dr. Gary Mills, Director 
of Guidance, Glenbrook High School in Northbrook, Illinois, on route 42A a few 
miles north of Chicago. 


A committee of the Executive Board of the Association of College Admissions 
Counselors has planned and organized the Center. Committee members are: Mr. L. 
H. Fritzemeier, Assistant Superintendent and Dean, Oak Park & River Forest High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois, Chairman; Mrs. Esther DeMeritt, Admissions Counselor, 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Mr. C. C. Taggart, Assistant Superintendent, 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois; and Mr. Eugene S. Wilson, Dean 
of Admission, Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


Minor Amendment Senator Paul Douglas has introduced a bill (S. 385) 
Offered to Bill to amend Title IV of the Housing Act of 1950 


(College Housing) with respect to the definition of 

and “educational institution" eligible for loans. It provides "That section 404 
(b) of the Housing Act of 1950 is amended by striking out clause (3) and inserting | 
in lieu thereof the following: (3) any corporation (no part of the net earnings 
of which inures tothe benefit of any private shareholder or individual) (A) 
established for the sole purpose of providing housing or other educational 
facilities for students or students and faculty of any institution included in 
clause (1) of this subsection without regard to their membership in or affilia- 
tion with any social, fraternal, or honorary society or organization, and (B) j 
upon dissolution of which all title to any property purchased or built from the 
proceeds of any loan secured under this title will pass to such institution,'." 
The bill has been referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The Council is informed by a member of Senator Douglas's staff that this 
legislation is designed to meet a particular situation arisingin California, 
and is so closely writte: as to affect no more than six special situations in 
the nation. 


Industrialist Gives Readers of this Bulletin throughout the country 
Confidenee Vote to will be interested in an address delivered on 
American Education March 6 at the University of Houston by William 


T. Brady, president of the Corn Products Refining 
Company. It is entitled, "A Vote of Confidence for American Education." A 
portion of the text follows: 


It is highly unusual today to pick up a newspaper or magazine and not find 
an article criticizing our educational system. Charges that we are soft, that 
out schools are too "student-centered", that there are too many "life-adjustment” 
courses, that we neglect mathematics and the physical sciences, that our teachers 
are not well-trained--statements such as these are found everywhere. It is as if 
educators were on trial, guilty of fostering the ills of the world. 

I, for one, do not go along with these points of view and attitude. I have 
an unshakable faith in our educational institutions--a conviction that our edu- 
cators will meet the demands of our changing times. Certainly revisions are 
necessary. This is true in any organization. Certainly there will be divergent 
points of view. This is inevitable. But I am confident that those responsible-- 
those who are trained in the profession of educetion--will rise to the task... 
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The man of tomorrow must be well educated--educated not only in the fields of 
science, engineering and technology, but equally in the social sciences and in the 
humanities. He must be trained to be both a specialist and a "generalist". 

He needs to be schooled in the values of America--ofthrift, industry, inde- 
pendence, personal responsibility, and devotion to God. He needs to be helped in 
order to distinguish between real truth and counterfeit. 

As a result of this training he must become a person who can think both inde- 
pendently and cooperatively, an individual sensitive both to himself and to others. 
He must be well motivated, capable of coming up to his full potential; well-adjusted, { 
flexible, and poised... 

This is the challenge to our educational institutions of today--the challenge 
to train the scientist, the technician, the manager, the businessman, and the pro- 
duction worker--in sufficient quantity and quality. 

I should like to emphasize this point--in sufficient quantity and quality. 

Recently, as we know, there has been a good deal of criticism of our edu- 
cational system, that we go in too much for quantity, assembly-line teaching. It 
is charged that education has become a matter of acquiring a number of buttons or 
diplomas, that we are educating for mediocrity. Many feel that our standard of 
selection should be raised. The threat of Soviet dominance has shaken our con- 
fidence. 

Perhaps some of these criticisms are well founded. However, I should like to 
voice a caution. America has been built--and strongly built--upon the premise of 
equality. Every individual has had the opportunity for education and has to quite 
a high degree received it. 

We have not selected for higher education only the most siiateitiies mathematician 
or the most brilliant physical scientist from among our youngsters. We have not 
shunted the less promising aside. We have provided education--and good education-- 
to the greatest number and we have progressed and prospered. We have in addition 
provided opportunities for the most gifted to go on for more specialized training. 
Perhaps we should do more. 

Now we can and we must improve our educational system, our teaching and re- 
search. But we must not limit it to the education of the few. We must educate, 
as we have in the past, both the many and the few. 

Russia or no Russia, Sputnik or no Sputnik, this is our assignment... 

It seems to me that it is basically a matter of objectives. What are the 
objectives of education in America? Is our basic aim to intensively educate a 
small elite group and give the remainder only the bare essentials? Or is our 
goal that of bringing the general public up to the highest level of knowledge and 
awareness possible? 

It is, of course, not an “either-or" decision. We must do both. Let us not 
neglect, however, the many because of the few. 

I have always liked a statement made by Harry Emerson Fosdick. It expressed 
so well a fundamental conviction that I always had. "Democracy," he said, "is 
based on the conviction that there are extraordinary possibilities in ordinary 
people." 

There is in every man the potential to come up to great heights. But I don't 
think we can always see this potential. It is not readily apparent in all of us. 
Many times it does not appear until the individual has matured. 

Time and time again in my experience I have encountered so-called "mediocre" 
persons who suddently "blossom" and become outstanding. Who is to say? Who is 
to choose and by what means and on what basis? If we educate only the elite--those 
with apparent capacity--then,I say, we will tend to lose the vast, unrealized 
potential of every man... 

My position therefore is this. We have had faith in the ideal of giving all 
people the opportunity for education. Let us hold’ to that faith. 
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Additional copies of the complete address are available through the Public 


Relations Department, Corn Products Refining Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 
4, New York. 


Report Stresses Needs By 1967 American engineering colleges will need 
of Engineering Schools 7,000 more engineering teachers to bring the total 

of their engineering faculties to 16,000. Their | ty 
salaries should average $12,500 or 105% more than today's average. The total 


salary bill should be $200 million, an increase of 23%. 

These are the conclusions of a two-year study of 1957-1967 engineering en- 
rollments and faculty requirements sponsored by a special Committee on Develop- 
ment of Engineering Faculties of the American Society for Engineering Education, 
with Dr. Harold L. Hazen, dean of the Graduate School, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, as chairman. The conclusions are based on estimates by the deans 
of the nation's engineering colleges. By the academic year 1966-67, undergraduate 
engineering enrollment will be up 6 and graduate enrollment will have doubled. 

Copies of the report, “Engineering Enrollment and Faculty Requirements, 
1957-1967," are available at 25 cents each from the secretary, American Society 
for Engineering Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Cooperative Research Amendments designed to improve administration 
Amendments Requested of the cooperative educational research program 


have been proposed to the Congress by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In addition to its effect upon the contracts now authorized, the bill (Ss. 3802) | 
introduced by Senator Smith would permit the Office of Education to make grants for | 
educational researeh. Payments also could be made in advance, whereas only rein- 
bursement is now permitted. 

Public or nonprofit agencies or institutions primarily concerned with edu- 
cational research would be eligible for research grants or contracts, as well as 
colleges, universities and State educational agencies as now. 

The word "State” would be redefined to include official educational agencies 
in the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

The proposed amendments would not require additional appropriations or increase 
the cost of the educational research program, the Department announces. 

The cooperative research program was started in the summer of 1956. As of May 
1, nearly 500 research proposals had been received, and 120 projects begun. These 
research projects are concerned chiefly with the high school and college drop-out 
problem, educational aspects of juvenile delinquency, getting and keeping enough 
good teachers, the education of the mentally retarded, and organization and ad- ( 
ministration of schools. 

Congress allocated $1,020,000 for the program in the first year--fiscal 
19) 7--and $2,300,000 for 1958. 
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